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Nairobi, 15 December 1986 


Dear reader, 


This kit has been prepared to supply you with background 
information on the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless 
(IYSH). It contains material from the United Nations Centre for 
Human Settlements (Habitat), which is the agency responsible for 
co-ordinating activities in connection with the Year. In addition 
a number of other United Nations agencies have provided material 
on their work in the shelter field. 


The International Year of Shelter for the Homeless has been 
the subject of a concerted effort on the national and international 
level since December 1982, when the Year was proclaimed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 135 countries have 
designated National Focal Points to co-ordinate their domestic 
programmes, aimed at addressing the deplorable living conditions 
of hundreds of millions of poor and disadvantaged. Preparations 
for the Year have also led to extensive co-operation between 
governments. Regional co-operation has resulted from meetings 
organized to prepare for the Year and several donor governments 
and agencies are working together with governments of developing 
countries to develop shelter policies that take full account of 
the needs and potential of the poor. A large number of United 
Nations agencies have seized the Year as an opportunity to 
strengthen co-operation in the shelter field. 


Shelter is a global issue. Although the problem of poor 
living conditions are most marked in developing countries, there 
are also many millions of people who do not have shelter or live 
in inadequate conditions in what we call the developed world. 

The shelter issue is not simply one of poverty. Urbanization, 
economic development and social policies all have direct effects 
on shelter conditions and must be addressed bearing this in mind. 


I sincerely hope that the material in this xit will deepen 
your insight into the efforts being made through the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless and that you will be able to 
combine the material with information on activities in your 
country to publicize the Year. 


Yours sincerely \ 


bw a NOR (@ tw or ae 


Arcot Ramachandran 
Under-Secretary-General 
Executive Director 
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Why an International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless? 


Over one billion people-a quarter of the world’s 
population-live in absolute poverty, inadequately 
sheltered and serviced. 


By the year 2010, for the first time in history, more 
people will be living in urban areas than in rural areas, 
3.62 billion out of 6.99 billion. 

Almost 90% of the increase in the world’s urban 
population between now and the year 2000 will take 
place in developing countries. 


By the year 2000, 13 out of the 15 largest cities in the 
world will be in developing countries. 


The provision of adequate shelter and services to such 
a phenomenal population and the management of 
these burgeoning cities i$ the greatest challenge facing 
the countries of the developing world today. 


More importantly, efficiently run cities are vital to the 
economies of developing countries. They can be 
“engines of growth”, contributing substantially to 
national development, to employment, incomes and 
hence to the well-being of people. 


Through their linkages cities have a crucial impact on 
agricultural development, providing services and inputs 
to rural development as well as the markets for 
agricultural products. 
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What are the aims of the 
IYSH 


To focus world attention on the plight of all those who 
today live without a roof over their heads and in 
conditions of squalor and insecurity. 


To create a worldwide awareness of the nature of the 
problem of inadequate shelter and services affecting so 
many people, as well as possible solutions. 


To disseminate information to those involved in the 
provision of shelter and services, particularly the 
results of significant policies and projects. 


To highlight the political, economic, social, 
organizational and technical aspects of this problem. 


To sound an advance warning to the international 
community of the looming crisis of unprecedented 
dimensions facing the cities of the developing world. 


To generate the commitment of government; 
international and aid agencies; non-governmental 
organizations and local communities and the people to 
specific programmes to meet this challenge. 
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What are the objectives of the 
IYSH 


The immediate objective: To improve the shelter and 
neighbourhoods of at least some of the poor and 
disadvantaged now, particularly in developing 
countries. 


The longer term objective: To show that effective 
means are available to tackle the problems of 
inadequate shelter and unserviced neighbourhoods in 
the developing world, on a sustainable basis. 


Who are the homeless? Apart from the absolutely 
homeless who have no home whatsoever, there are 
many who have no access to secure housing and 
essential services like safe water and sanitation. They 
have no alternative but to live in unacceptable 
conditions of overcrowding, insecurity, squalor and 
ill-health. 


How can the objectives of the 
International Year be 
achieved? 


Urbanization: By managing urban growth. The 
problem must be dealt with both through macro 
economic policy and measures at the city level. Local 
governments must be better equipped to deal with the 
problems of servicing growing populations. Resources 
must be raised for this task. There are many examples 
of well managed cities. 


Land for housing: By improving the supply of land for 
shelter and improving the access of all households to 
it. A variety of mechanisms in the public and private 
sector have been used successfully to achieve this 
objective. The legalization of land occupancy in 
squatter settlements, the allotment of serviced sites in 
new developments and the granting of secure tenure in 
slum areas have encouraged poor families to invest 
their meagre resources and energy to improve their 
habitat. 


Water and sanitation: By providing basic services at 
affordable costs. Low-cost drinking water systems and 
waste disposal methods have been successfully 
demonstrated. Many communities have solved the 
problem of garbage disposal. Even minor 
improvements in water and sanitation can have major 
effects on health conditions. 
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Financial resources: By mobilizing funds for shelter 
and improving the access of low income groups to 
them. Housing can be a great incentive to savings for 
families of low to middle income. A number of 
innovative mechanisms for financing the construction 
of houses have been tried the world over. There are 
institutions which are cross subsidizing their loaning 
operations so as to offer low interest rates to the poor. 


Building materials and construction technology: By 
gearing up the building materials and construction 
industry to improve the access of all households to 
materials and technology appropriate to their 
requirements. Local building materials can be 
developed or improved, thus substituting imports. 
Legal standards can be revised to permit and promote 
the use of indigenous materials, products and 
technology. Improving housing, bit by bit, is a 
stimulus to local building materials, local skills and self 
help construction. 


Shelter and Economic Development: By harnessing 
the housing, infrastructure and construction sectors to 
stimulate the economy and generate employment. The 
backward and forward linkages of the construction 
industry are by now well established. Better shelter is 
not a product of better economic conditions only; 
shelter programmes can contribute to economic 
development. 


THE IYSH SEEKS TO HIGHLIGHT THESE 
WAYS AND MEANS, POSSIBILITIES AND 
POTENTIALS. 


THE IYSH IS NOT A SPECIFIC EVENT; ITIS A 
PROGRAMME OF ACTION TO THE YEAR 2000 


Who has a role in this 
endeavour? 


The policy makers who decide national policies, 
determine priorities, allocate resources. 


The law makers who frame the legal measures 
governing land, housing, infrastructure and economic 
activity. 

The institutions which provide resources, train people, 
build infrastructure, regulate the use of space and 
maintain services. 


The professionals who play a critical part at all stages 
of the process: planning, policy, implementation, 
maintenance and training. 


The civil servants who must translate policies and 
programmes into action. 


The private sector, both organized and unorganized, 
which produces the bulk of shelter in most countries. 


The non governmental organizations, which contribute 
significantly in supporting people's efforts and 
complement governments’ programmes. 


The aid agencies which can assist countries that need 
help. 


The international organizations which can offer 
technical assistance and mobilize international support 
for the sector. 
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What has been the response to 
IYSH? 


In December 1982 the United Nations General 
Assembly proclaimed 1987 the International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless and designated the United 
Nations Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat) to 
coordinate the relevant programme and activities. 


The main thrust of efforts to improve shelter 
conditions of the homeless, the poor and 
disadvantaged is at the national and local levels. 


Most of the countries of the world are participating 
and have launched IYSH programmes and activities. 
These include several hundred IYSH projects aimed at 
finding new and effective solutions to shelter issues. 
The evaluation of these projects will be an important 
contribution to future policy development. 


A wide variety of initiatives, policy measures, events, 
programmes and projects are underway or slated for 
1987. 


1987 is a year in which decisions on shelter issues are 
being taken. These decisions, within the thousands of 
organizations and groups that work to improve the 
living conditions of the poor, will lay the basis for 
attainment of the goal of the International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless: Shelter for all by the year 
2000. 


Is the shelter situation for the poor improving or 
worsening? 

What are the prospects for the poor and 
disadvantaged in cities, especially in the third world? 


What future is there for the millions of families that 
aspire for better shelter and living conditions? 


There is hope yet. There is time. There are ways to 
meet these challenges. 


You can help 

We all can help 

1987: The year of Shelter for the Homeless 
1987: The year for action 


UNCHS (Habitat) 
P.O. Box 30030 Nairobi, Kenya. 
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Shelter For The Homeless — A Theme for 1987, 
A Goal For The Year 2000 


Av a quarter of the world’s people — 1,250 million human beings — do not have adequate shelter. One hundred million 
people have no housing whatsoever. Some have never had a proper place to live; others have been made homeless by 
disasters. Inurbanareasthey dwellon the pavement ... stake out a few square feet under bridges or in vacant lots ... sleep in door- 


ways, subways or the recesses of public buildings. 


Hundreds of millions of other men, women and children live in 
makeshift shelters under extremely unhealthy conditions. Many are 
migrants from the countryside who end up in urban slum and squat- 
ter areas — in Latin America called “‘callampas” (mushrooms that 
grow up almost overnight), and in Francophone Africa, “‘bidon- 
villes” (tin can cities). The World Bank estimates thata quarter of 
the urban population in most African and Asian cities cannot afford 
even minimal housing. Families live in dwellings put together from 
packing crates, sheets of plastic or corrugated iron, flattened tin 
cans, leaves, bamboo or earth. Their shacks may be perched on steep 
hillsides subject to frequent landslides, or thrown up on 
swamplands, frequently inundated by flooding. Crowding is the 
norm: four or five persons to a room. 

Slum dwellers and rural residents alike often lack basic services. 
Asmany as 1,200 millionhuman beings still do not have easy access 
to safe drinking water, while 1,900 million have no adequate 
facilities for sanitary waste disposal. 


Shelter programmes, generally relegated to the social sphere, 
have often failed to receive the developmentpriority — and conse- 
quently the level of resources — they deserve. The increased debt 
burden of many developing countries has worsened this trend. To 
obtain international loans to overcome short-term balance of pay- 
ment problems, these countries must agree to adjustment policies 
which reduce public funds available for shelter. At the same time, 
since these policies tend to accelerate unemployment, there is less 
income available for self-help housing. 

Investments in human settlements benefit overall economic 
development. For example: 


© Cities typically attract large capital investments, offer employ- 
ment opportunities, and providea substantial share ofa country’s 
gross national product and many of the goods and services re- 
quired to develop other sectors. They cannot function efficiently 
when services are strained by unplanned, unchecked growth. 


¢ The formal sector construction industry in developing countries 
contributes three to eight per cent to gross domestic product and 


If present trends continue, by the year 2000 an increasing number 
of those without adequate shelter will live in cities. Approximate- 
ly half ofthe world’s population is expected to be urban by that time. 
Sixty cities will have populations of five million or more, of which 
45 will be in the developing countries. Populations of slum and 
squatter settlements are increasing at twice the rate of the cities 
themselves, and four times faster than world population. 

The UN General Assembly has proclaimed 1987 the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless. Goals are to: 


e Improve the shelter and neighbourhoods of some of the poor 
and disadvantaged by the end of the year, particularly in the 
developing countries; and 


e demonstrate ways and means of improving the shelter and 
neighbourhoods of all of the poor and disadvantaged by the 
year 2000. 


two to six per cent of total employment. It also accounts for 40 to 
70 per cent of gross fixed capital formation — a major prerequisite 
for economic growth. Moreover, housing programmes usually are 
based primarily on locally available materials and do not eat up 
foreign exchange. 


© Overhalfthe population in developing countries dependsupon the 
informal sector. The home is the centre for much informal sector 
economicactivity and income generation. Upgrading squatter set- 
tlements can stimulate informal sector construction activity, while 
the provision of basic services can increase the competitiveness 
and productivity of informal sector enterprises. 


¢ Women’s contributions are enhanced by improved living en- 
vironments which ease water portage, fuel gathering and grain 
pounding burdens and allow more time for productive activities, 
including employment and participation in self-help community 
programmes. This is especially important for poor rural women 
who are left as heads of household when their spouses migrate to 
cities. 

¢ People who live in sub-standard environments are prone to 
malnutrition and disease. Frequently weak and sick, they cannot 
work at their peak level of productivity. Some 20 per cent of their 
children die before reaching one year of age. 
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Improved shelter for the poor depends on measures to: 


e Regularize the tenure of residents in slum and squatter 
settlements; 


© protect spontaneous settlements, often constructed on marginal 
lands, against floods, landslides, and other environmental and 
fire hazards; 


¢ make more land available to the poor; 
© provide housing loans to the poor on affordable terms; 


© improve the institutional and legislative framework for effec- 
tive participation by specific target groups; 


¢ provide basic services — drinking water, sanitation, household 
energy, health care, education, transport and employment; 


© produce low-cost building materials that are widely available. 


The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), work- 
ing with the UN Centre for Human Settlements 
(UNCHS/HABITAT) and other UN agencies, is supporting 
government programmes in these areas. 

Between 1975 and 1985 UNDP allocated some US$17 million 
for 40 human settlements projects. It also currently supports 142 
drinking water and sanitation projects with a total cost of about 
US$130 million. Many projects in other sectors such as 
agriculture, industry, health, etc. have also had a direct or in- 
direct impact on the human living environment. 

Following are examples of UNDP-supported projects which 
are helping governments and people deal directly with issues 
which the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless will 
address. 


CONTINENTAL CONURBATIONS 
Latin America has some of the largest cities of the 
developing world—but Africa is now urbanizing at a 
rapid rate. The chart shows the percentage of the 
population living in urban areas 
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Mozambique - Physical Planning: After Mozambi- 
que gained independence in 1975, physical planning was one of 
the first sectors to receive UNDP assistance. An initial project 
strengthened the capacity of the National Directorate for Hous- 
ing to implement self-help housing programmes in low-income 
areas of Maputo, the capital city. 

In 1980 Mozambique created its first institution responsible 
for training staff to plan, control, and evaluate physical plann- 
ing and train personnel. Through UNCHS, UNDP provided 
technical expertise in planning, sociology and pedagogy; financed 
fellowships and study tours; and helped create an Information 
Centre for Physical Planning. 

The project also supported research on traditional building 
techniques and carried out physical planning for communal 
villages. Texts and manuals on construction were prepared and 
printed, as well as numerous training and pedagogical documents. 
Some 200 rural planning technicians were trained. 

Financing (1980 - 1985) — Cost to UNDP, US$1.3 million; 
cost to Government: US$389,600 


Bhutan - Urban Housing: Most of Bhutan’s few towns 
have sprung up haphazardly in the last few years. Amid urban 
homes adhering to the distinctive lines of traditional Bhutanese 
architecture, distracting concrete multi-storeyed buildings have 
begun to appear. Of inferior design and workmanship, these struc- 
tures are ill suited to the cold, steep valleys and harsh climate 
of the inner Himalayas, and they are poorly equipped with water 
supply and sanitation facilities. 

UNDP and UNCHS have helped the Government formulate 
a policy for orderly and safe urban growth. A project began in 
1983 to document the country’s traditional architectural heritage; 
develop prototype houses in the towns; and improve traditional 
housing using low-cost sanitation, cooking and _ heating 
technologies. In-service training was provided for technical and 
administrative physical planning personnel at central and district 
levels. 

Results have included new building codes on plumbing, elec- 
trical wiring, carpentry and solar energy as well as the construc- 
tion of three prototype houses suited to Bhutan’s extreme climatic 
conditions. Studies were also completed on such topics as urban 
development, engineering geology, river channeling schemes and 
building materials. 

Information generated has been made available for two new 
urban development projects for which the Asian Development 
Bank is providing US$12.5 million. The project has also led to 
assistance from Canada and UNICEF for the improvement of 
slum areas in the capital city of Thimphu, and for construction 
of community sanitation facilities. 

Financing (1983 - 1985) — Cost to UNDP, US$550,400; cost 
to Government: US$ 95,200. 


Malawi - Low-cost Housing: Ninety per cent of 
Malawi’s more than seven million people are rural residents. 
There are well over a million households in the countryside and 


another 30,000 are established every year. Half of rural families 
live in poor traditional huts which lack proper sanitary facilities, 
are inadequately ventilated, and provide generally unhealthy and 
undesirable living environments. 

Supporting the Government’s effort to promote low-cost rural 
housing, UNDP and UNCHS assisted a 1981 - 1985 project 
which: 


e developed and improved on indigenous building materials such 
as sun-dried bricks, ventilation blocks and sisal-cement roof- 
ing sheets; 


evolved simple, low-cost construction methods; 


created simple house designs in keeping with local socio- 
cultural norms, including such innovations as termite proof- 
ing, fuel efficient mudstoves and improved pit latrines; 


trained local builders and artisans to produce and use improv- 
ed local materials; 


constructed model houses at demonstration centres in northern, 
central and southern Malawi. 


A follow-up project is launching a full-scale rural housing pro- 
gramme. It includes housing loans for low-income families; 
assistance to help rural artisans set up small-scale building 
materials production units; more village-level demonstra- 
tion/training centres; continued development of cheaper building 
materials and house designs; and establishment of institutional 
arrangements for nationwide replication of housing achievements. 

The United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) is 
contributing to the credit scheme and providing for equipment, 
tools and materials. 

Financing (1980 - 1987) — Cost to UNDP, US$1.5 million; cost 
to UNCDF, US$400,000; cost to Government: US$1.4 million. 


Housing Production in the Dominican Republic: 
To accomodate a projected population of 7.3 million, the 
Dominican Republic estimates it will need 260,000 more hous- 
ing units by 1990. Urban areas, holding 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple, will need 245,000 of these dwellings. 

In support of the Government’s massive housing construction 
programme, UNDP and UNCHS have helped institutionalize and 
develop the housing sector and strengthen the National Institute 
for Housing’s capacities for project formulation, housing con- 
struction and design. Courses, workshops and study tours were 
provided for 140 professionals and technicians. 

New procedures have made it possible to accelerate the building 
of new houses, improve their quality and reduce costs. In just 
three years, the Institute’s productive capacity increased by 67 
per cent; its average yearly investment, by 39 per cent. Around 
40,000 houses and other dwellings for some 224,000 low and 
middle-level income persons were built. 

Fourteen technical reports, covering policy, plans, program- 
mes, management and housing production were produced. 
Technical guidelines for self-help construction programmes were 
issued. 

A follow-up project on low-cost housing for homeless families 
is addressing deficiencies in the co-ordination of housing develop- 
ment. It is furnishing technical support for both the World Bank’s 
Sites and Services project, which is expected to provide 4,000 
dwellings, and the World Food Programme’s food for work 
scheme to improve 7,000 low-cost houses on a self-help basis. 

Financing (1981 - 1987) — Cost to UNDP, US$823,274; cost to 
Government, US$350,877. 
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Burundi - Integrated Habitat Development: With 
154 people per square kilometre, Burundi is one of Africa’s most 
crowded countries. As population outstrips food production, some 
6,000 persons a year move to the capital city of Bujumbura, 
pushing its annual growth rate to over five per cent. 

Burundi is promoting urban development through provision of 
water and sanitation, communications networks and settlement 
sites. Assistance from UNDP/UNCHS and UNCDF has focuss- 
ed on Musaga, a 100-hectare settlement which spontaneously 
sprang up on the outskirts of Bujumbura. Bereft of any infrastruc- 
ture or urban services, it provided an extremely unhealthy en- 
vironment for its 8,500 inhabitants. 

The project supplied Musaga with a range of infrastructures 
and services: an internal road network; drainage facilities; a piped 
water supply system and 11 new fountains; public lighting along 
the main artery with individual connexions for six public 
buildings; health care (financed through Dutch aid); a primary 
school; a community centre; and two multi-purpose centres. 

An experimental low-cost housing programme for the poorest 
residents prepared a site for 104 houses, organized a self-help 
construction co-operative and set up a revolving loan fund for 
the purchase of building materials. New construction is controlled 
and housing must meet quality standards. 

Continued UNDP/UNCHS and UNCDF assistance through 
1987 will extend roadways, drainage and water facilities, and 
electricity to an additional 67 low-income families; build or 
facilitate construction of 810 houses and 80 shops; furnish a 
marketplace with service buildings, a sports field, a school an- 
nex with mobile facilities, garbage collection bins and street 
lights; create a team to conceive and manage future urbanisation 
programmes; and set up a revolving fund to finance housing for 
low and very low-income families. 

Financing (1979 - 1987) — Cost to UNDP, US$3.3 million 
(including US$1.9 million cost-sharing from the Government of 
Switzerland); cost to UNCDF, US$2.7 million; cost to Govern- 
ment, US$2.7 million. 


Democratic Yemen - Bedouin Development: 
Bedouins comprise an estimated 10 per cent of Democratic 
Yemen’s two million people and own some 40 per cent of its 
livestock. To improve their standards of living and integrate them 
into the mainstream of society, UNDP and the UN Department 
of Technical Co-operation for Development (UN/DTCD) have 
helped the Government provide watering points; improve animal 
husbandry and pasture; construct community development cen- 
tres; provide health services; and train men in carpentry and 
women in sewing and carpet making. Additional assistance has 
come from UNCDF and AGFUND. 

Results of this assistance include: 


e 28 wells drilled and equipped with pumps, and 14 karifs con- 
structed, to provide water for bedouins and their animals; 


e three animal husbandry units improved and expanded; animal 
husbandry extension services established within one community 
development centre; animals distributed to bedouins to upgrade 
herds; 


© five community development centres providing a large variety 
of services, including training in literacy, carpet weaving, 
carpentry, typing, sewing, kindergarten management, and co- 
operative formation. 


The project has demonstrated that bedouins will settle down 


Indonesia - Small-Scale Building Materials In- 
dustries: In Indonesia, bricks, blocks, roofing tiles and other 
building materials have long been produced by simple 
technologies in small-scale family enterprises. Despite uneven 
and often inferior quality, these materials have been widely us- 
ed in the informal sector of the construction industry. 

However, for large-scale mass housing schemes introduced to 
provide adequate shelter for lower income groups, the National 
Urban Development Corporation (PERUMNAS) has relied on 
materials produced in modern factories, since small producers 
were unable to deliver products of high enough quality or in suf- 
ficient quantity. To enable the local producers to survive, the 
Government asked UNDP and the UN Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) to help upgrade their capabilities. 

The project initially assisted research and development within 
three national institutes — for ceramics, materials and technical 
products, and building. Capabilities of the institutes were brought 
up to an international level in ten main sectors through provision 
of 38 international specialists, 39 fellowships for national per- 
sonnel and US$ 600,000 worth of equipment. 

Next, in conjunction with national small industry development 
authorities, research results were implemented and programmes 
providing technical and production management assistance to 
small industries strengthened. Co-operation was likewise 
established with Bank Indonesia’s small investment credit pro- 
motion scheme. For example, those producing lime in East Java 
and Bali and producers of brick and roofing tile in Central and 
West Java were helped to prepare feasibility studies, obtain bank 
loans, and design and construct improved technology produc- 
tion units and receive training in their operation and management. 

Teams have been established to create models for replication 
upon the conclusion of UNDP/UNIDO assistance. One, in Solo, 
will facilitate the supply of clay roofing tiles from local manufac- 
turers fora PERUMNAS low-cost housing project. Another, in 
Bali, will assist in transforming and relocating numerous small 
lime industries which were improperly ‘‘mining”’ coral and thus 
endangering the ecology of coral-lime reefs. 

Financing (1975 - 1988) — Cost to UNDP, US$4,958,557; 
cost to Government, US$2.7 million. 


Jamaica - Building and Construction Institute: 
Jamaica’s construction industry has expanded rapidly in recent 
years. The 1982 growth rate was 19 per cent as people built new 


around watering points when community facilities and services 
are available. 

Financing (1980 - 1985) — Cost to UNDP, US$1.1 million 
(including US$200,000 AGFUND contribution); cost to UNCDF, 
US$3.4 million; cost to Government, US$6.1 million. 


homes and industries expanded their facilities. 

However, costs have soared during the past decade due to in- 
flation and the fact that 50 per cent of construction materials or 
components of locally-processed building products are imported, 
so the productivity of the sector has declined. 

To stem the rise in construction costs and thereby make ade- 
quate shelter available to low-income groups, UNDP and UNCHS 
are helping the Government set up a Building Research Institute 
to develop new construction materials, based on local resources 
and technologies. 

The project has designed and constructed three prototype 
buildings, made from cut stone, stabilized soil blocks and coconut 
wood. It has confirmed the technical feasibility for utilizing the 
first two materials. Studies have been done on the suitability of 
clay for use in the manufacture of building materials such as 
hollow blocks, roofing and floor tiles. Work is proceeding on 
the development of economical roofing and ferro-cement units 
and steel fibre-reinforced, pressed concrete products. 

Local building investors are being approached regarding pro- 
duction of housing units utilizing technologies developed by the 
project. 

Financing (1983 - 1987) — Cost to UNDP, US$1.2 million; 
cost to Government, US$1.5 million. 


BUILDING FROM BELOW 
The major architects of today’s Third World cities are 
poor families building their own homes. The diagram 
below shows the percentage of squatters and slum 
dwellers in four major cities. 
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Urbanization: the 
scale of the issue 


Urbanization has been a global issue 
over the past forty to fifty years. In 1950 
an estimated 29.2 per cent of the world 
population lived in urban areas. By 1960 
this had increased to 34.2 per cent. 
Fifteen years later, in 1975, the urban 
population percentage had reached 38.4 
and in 1985 41.0 per cent. 


Urbanization is especially marked in 
developing countries. Over the period 
1975-2000, the urban population of 
developing countries is expected to grow 
from 811 million to almost 2 billion 
people. In a number of countries natural 


population increase is replacing 
migration as the major source of urban 
population growth. If present trends 
continue, more than 60 per cent of the 
population increase will take place in 
urban areas. In 1980, about two thirds of 
the households living in absolute poverty 
were in rural areas. Before the year 2000, 
more than half of the absolute poor will 
likely be living in cities. By the year 2000 
about 40 per cent of the population of 
the developing world (i.e. about 2 billion 
people) will be living in these areas. An 
increasing percentage of these urban 
dwellers will be poor and destitute. 


Urbanization trends are marked by 


major differences. The 1979 World Bank 
Development Report reflected some of 


Global Urbanization: 


the varying trends on the basis of broad 
regional groupings. 


- In the predominantly rural economies 
of sub-Saharan Africa, urban growth 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. 
Urbanization is now very rapid 
because of very high natural 
population growth and massive 
rural-urban migration. 

In the low-income countries of Asia, 
economies are still predominantly 
rural. However the absolute size of the 
urban population is already very large 
and the region has some of the largest 
cities in the world. 

In the highly urbanized middle-income 
countries of Latin America more than 
half the population lives in urban 
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areas. By the year 2000 it is expected 
that 75 per cent of the people will be 
urban dwellers. Cities will continue to 
grow as long as current policies persist 
and natural population growth is not 
curtailed. 


Third world cities 
top the list 


Third world cities have come to 
dominate the list of the world’s largest 
urban centres. In 1950 only five of the 
world’s largest urban areas were in 
developing countries. The world’s largest 
were New York (12.41 million), 
Shanghai (10.42 million), and London 
(10.37 million). By 1980 nine of the top 
15 were in the third world with Mexico 
City, Sao Paulo, Shanghai and Buenos 
Aires appearing third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth. Projections for the year 2000 
suggest that 13 of the largest 1S urban 


areas will be in the third world, with 
Mexico City and Sao Paulo being the 
world’s only cities with more than 20 
million inhabitants. No city in Europe 
figures in this list of the fifteen largest 
urban areas, while London drops to be 
the twenty-seventh largest urban area in 
the world. 


National capitals 
have been among 
the fastest growing 
cities 


Between 1950:and 1980 the populations 
of Nairobi, Dar es Salaam, Nouakchott, 
Lusaka, Lagos and Kinshasa increased 
more than sevenfold. In North Africa, 
the population of Cairo, Casablanca and 
Algiers increased more than threefold. 
The same applied to Mexico City, La 


Paz, Guayaquil and Lima. The same 
staggering increases hold true for a 
number of cities in Asia. 


Well-run cities 
contribute to 
development 


Efficiently-run cities are vital to the 
economies of developing countries. Cities 
can be key “engines of growth”, 
incubators for innovation and private 
sector development, as well as crucial 
sources for new employment. In most 
developing countries at least 50 per cent 
of GNP is produced in cities and towns. 
Reportedly, by the year 2000, cities will 
generate over two thirds of GNP and 80 
per cent of the annual increment. 
Effective urban management can have a 
considerable positive impact on the 
welfare of low-income groups within 


urban areas, by improving access to 
shelter and urban services, as well as 
increasing their incomes. 


Through their links to rural areas, 
efficient secondary cities and rural towns 
can have a major impact on agricultural 
development and food production. 
Urban centres provide markets and 
processing facilities for agricultural 
products, consumer goods and services 
and an important source of remittances 
to rural areas. 


How the urban 
poor live 


For most city dwellers in the third world, 
their life is one of poverty, poor health, 
inadequate diets and very inadequate 
housing and living conditions. Health 
problems are caused or exacerbated by 
the poor quality of their housing, the site 
on which it is built and the lack of 
services and facilities. In most cities, 
lower income people find accommodation 
in one or two ways: 


Through building or buying a shack in 
a squatter settlement (where the land 
is occupied illegally) ar in an illegal 
subdivision (where the occupation of 
the land is with the permission of the 
landowner or land-developer but 
where no permission to build has been 
given by the local government). 
Alternatively they rent a room (or part 
of a room) in a tenament, cheap 
boarding house or shanty. 


In most third world cities, at least a third 
of the population live in houses, shacks 
or rooms in one of these two categories. 
In many, there are also tens of thousands 
of people who have no accommodation 
but sleep in some public space such as a 
pavement or in a recess of a public 
building or in a park or on some piece of 
wasteland. 


For the lower income groups fortunate 
enough to (at least) have a room in 
which to sleep, the various kinds of 
accommodation they find usually share 
two characteristics: they are overcrowded 
and cramped and the provision for the 
services and facilities such as piped 
water, provision for the hygienic disposal 
of human waste, garbage disposal, 
electricity, public transport and health 
care is inadequate or non-existent. 


Percentage of GNP 
produced in cities 
in developing countries 
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Aid to improve 
housing and living 
conditions 


Only a small proportion of aid goes to 
projects to improve housing and living 
conditions. 


- If one adds up all the aid projects 
which sought to improve existing 
housing, build new housing or help 
lower income groups build housing for 
themselves, it comes to around $1 
billion a year and represents less than 
2 per cent of the total aid flows to the 
third world. 


- If one adds up all the aid projects 
which sought toimprove water supply 
and hygienic disposal of household 
and human waste in the third world, it 
comes to around $2 billion dollars less 
than 4 per cent of total aid flows to the 
third world. 


- Over the last 20 years, less than 5 per 
cent of the third world’s urban 
population and an even lower 
proportion of its rural population have 
benefited from aid projects to improve 
the quality of their accommodation. 


- The 36 nations defined as the least 
developed countries by the United 
Nations on average received less than 
$2 of aid per capita during the decade 
1970-1979 from multilateral agencies 


Aid to the third world 
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Cities receiving most multilateral aid commitments for shelter related 


projects, 1980-1984 


AID CITIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF INHABITANTS 
COMMIT- = 
MENTS Over 5 2-49 1-1.9 500,000 - 250,000 - Up to 
(US$) million million million 999,999 499,999 100,000 
Over 
$250 Mexico C. Algiers 
million 
$120 - Manila Recife Salvador 
249.9 Calcutta Lima 
million Seoul 
$80 - Cairo Bogota 
119.9 Istanbul 
million 
$60 - Monterry Montevideo Onitsha 
79.9 Abidjan 
million Addis Ababa 
$40 - 59.9 Bangkok Madras Amman 
million 
$20 - Jakarta Karachi Tunis Medan Sfax Banjul 
39.9 Santiago Damascus Colombo Mogadishu Sha Tin 
million Surabaya Kanpur San Jose Aden Gabarone 
Guayaquil Dar es Sal. Ulsan Hama* 
Chittagong Mandalay Masan Bujumbura 
Semarang Homs* 
Antananarivo Brazzaville 


*Homs and Hama received some $47 million from IBRD and the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development for extending the 
sewage system and sewage treatment and disposal; the assumption here is that both cities received in excess of $20 million from this. 


SOURCE: UNCHS (1986) 


for all water supply and sanitation and 
house construction or upgrading 
projects. 


Very few cities have received a 
significant amount of aid to improve 
housing or build new housing and to 
improve and extend water supply 
systems and improve sanitation. Of the 
500 or so cities in the third world with 
100,000 or more inhabitants, only one 
in ten received commitments of more 
than $20 million from multilateral aid 
agencies for these kinds of projects 
either in the period 1970-1979 or in the 
period 1980-1984. The table lists the 
cities which received most multilateral 
aid for such projects between 1980 and 
1984. 


United Nations Centre for Human 
Settlements (Habitat) 

P.O. Box 30030 

Nairobi 

Kenya. 


Aid for human settlements improvement reaches 
only 5% of urban residents in developing countries 


Global Action on Shelter for the Poor 


"I. see the provision of adequate housing as a basic aspect in the global 
assault on poverty. In the rush for development, urbanization has run out of 
control, spawning ugly slums and ghettos, depopulating rural areas and overcrow- 
ding conurbations". With these words , the Hon. R. Premadasa, Prime Minister of 
Sri Lanka, proposed that an international year be devoted to the problems of the 
homeless. In 1982 the General Assembly of the United Nations took up this propo- 
sal and declared 1987 the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless: A Year 
aimed at finding new solutions to the shelter problems of the world's homeless, 
poor and disadvantaged, a Year for those who have no shelter at all, or live in 
abandoned houses, doorways and make-shift shelters on pavements. They represent 
an estimated one quarter of the total world population. 


Global shelter conditions touch on fundamental issues in the field of social 
and economic development of which the homeless are both the victims and the 
symptoms. Urbanization has been a global trend for the past 40 to 50 years. In 
1950 an estimated 29.2 per cent of the world population lived in urban areas. By 
1985, the urban population percentage had reached 41 per cent. Urbanization has 
been especially rapid in the developing world. By the year 2000 the urban popula- 
tion of developing countries is expected to grow from 81l million to almost 2 
billion. Third world cities have come to dominate the list of the world's largest 
urban centres. In 1950 only five of the world's largest urban areas were in 
developing countries. Projections suggest that, by the year 2000, 13 of the 
largest 15 urban areas will be in the third world. 


International reaction to the urbanization trend has often been that more 
should be invested in the rural areas to halt migration and the feeling that an 
attractive environment in cities will stimulate urbanization. However statistics 
show that in a number of countries natural population increase is replacing migra- 
tion as the major source of urban population growth and that if present trends 
continue, more than 60 per cent of the population increase will take place in 
urban areas. Although agricultural programmes, water supply schemes, infrastruc 
tural development can do much to improve conditions in rural areas, population 
pressure and changing agricultural patterns will continue to have marked effects. 
Land cannot be subdivided endlessly to support a growing number of people, while 
modern agricultural methods are less labour intensive and affect employment. 
Fortunately cities are showing that they have much to contribute to development. 
Efficiently run cities are vital to the economies of developing countries and can 
be "engines of growth". In most developing countries at least 50 per cent of the 
GNP is produced in towns and cities. By the year 2000, cities may well generate 
over two thirds of GNP. Regional development policies that are aimed at small and 
intermediate cities focus on the allocation of resources for public works such as 
roads, communications, energy and other sectors that promote agro based indus- 
tries. Market centres will facilitate a healthy economic and social development 
in rural areas and ensure less dependency on services and infrastructure of major 
urban centres. Thus effective urban and regional management and investment are 
crucial. Without them unplanned growth will choke the potential of urban areas 
and turn them into centres of congestion and human misery. 


The aim of the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless is to address 
these fundamental issues in order to improve conditions on a_ sustainable basis. 
This demands effective national action. No amount of statistics, international 
dialogue, or even assistance will change the situation, if commitment is not there 


at the national level. In principle such commitment has already been made in 
1982, when the Year was declared. IYSH was proposed by a developing country with 
the support of many others. Third world nations have also been the major contri- 
butors of the funds needed for the programme. 


The goals and priorities of the IYSH must reach right into the heart of 
national human settlements policies if it is to succeed. To do so, emphasis was 
placed on national and local action in the IYSH programme. National Focal Points 
and committees were established to develop programmes and to ensure that all 
agencies dealing «ch human settlements issues were involved. This meant also 
looking to the ministries that allocate national resources: the departments 
responsible for public works, sanitation, and infrastructure; and the private 
sector inscitutions. Countries were asked to review their national shelter poli- 
cies, identify the extent to which they were reaching the poor, and pinpoint 
stumbling blocks. They were then asked to formulate policies on how to make 
affordable shelter available. In many instances this meant modifying standards, 
drawing on the self-help potential of the poor, finding new methods of housing 
finance, addressing the critical issue of land. Projects were designated to serve 
as barometers against which to check how effective new measures are. 


Thanks to the relatively long lead time for the Year, national action has 
already become a reality. The programme was divided into three phases: a policy 
review period, prior to 1987, the Year itself as a time to take new decisions and 
1988 - 2000 for implementation of new strategies. 135 countries have designated 
national focal points to co-ordinate their national programmes. In many cases 
they work directly with the different governments agencies responsible for shelter 
related areas. Often non-governmental organizations and community groups are also 
involved. Reviews of national housing policies have been made, shelter needs have 
been identified and plans of action formulated. Ten sub-regional meetings have 
served as the basis for information exchange among developing countries on prob- 
lems, the solutions and to formulate priorities and options for future programmes. 
Annual reports on progress made to the United Nations Commission on Human Settle 
ments have shown a rapidly increasing interest in the goals and objectives of the 
Year. Governments and Non Governmental Organizations (NGOs) have seen it as an 
opportunity to address the fundamental problems with which they are faced. 


Access_to_ secure land tenure 


An encouraging number of countries are addressing the important issue of land 
tenure. Without security of tenure the poor will not risk an investment in 
improved housing. Peru has therefore recently introduced national legislation 
conferring security of tenure on residents of squatter settlements. National 
legislation on tenure issues has also been proposed in Nigeria. In the context of 
specific programmes action on legislation has been reported by countries including 
Barbados, Brazil, Burkina Faso, India, Thailand and Panama. Some countries are 
intervening directly in the open land market to make land more accessible to the 


poor. 
bse ectne 


The provision of basic infrastructure in low income settlements is another 
area of concern in the IYSH programme. It deserves high priority because in view 
of the impact of clean water and safe sanitation on the health of people in slum 
and squatter settlements. There are many examples of city wide provision of basic 
services to the poor at affordable costs and the successful use of lo cost 


systems for water supply and waste disposal. Two million people have benefitted 
from such services in Calcutta. Services have been delivered to residents of the 
Kampungs in all the major cities of Indonesia. Low cost sanitation schemes have 
been implemented on a large scale in Brazil and India, to mention only a few 
countries. 


Access_to finance 


The poor in developing countries earn so little that formal housing program 
mes are almost always beyond their reach. Many of them do not have a fixed 
source of income, which means that they are excluded from formal credit schemes. 
However solutions have been found. For example some governments have raised 
charges on middle income housing and used this money to subsidize housing for the 
poor. Co-operative building societies, organized by the poor themselves, have 
also met with some success. 


: ep atttrasbe dulidi ial 


Building materials is another important area of attention in connection with 
the IYSH. Many developing countries inherited their building codes and regulations 
from colonial powers. Often these require the use of materials that are far 
beyond the meagre resources of the poor, while it is quite possible to encourage 
the use and improvement of affordable locally available building materials such as 
stabilized earth blocks, fibre-cement roofing tiles and sun-dried bricks. How 
can standards be adapted to suit the resources of the people, without abandoning 
durability and safety? The answers, which often vary from locality to locality, 
allow for more affordable shelter while creating enormous employment potential in 
both the formal and informal sectors. Many countries have reported projects for 
the Year that deal with building materials and the construction industry. The 
United Arab Emirates has a scheme for building materials test kits. Experimental 
houses for low-income families are being built in the Comoros, India, Kenya and 
Zambia. Elaborate low-cost and appropriate housing design competitions are taking 
place in Uganda, China, Turkey and Chile. On the distribution side the 
Philippines and Peru are operating "building materials banks" for the poor. 


Wi a 


The organizational ability of the people themselves is one of the most impor- 
tant resources when it comes to shelter for the poor. By working on their own 
houses the poor save the cost of labour. Labour contribution to the provision of 
infrastructure can also help reduce the cost to government. Projects that are 
Managed by the poor themselves can relieve local authorities of an enormous adni- 
nistrative burden. More than half the projects for the IYSH from developing 
countries reflect the importance of peoples' contributions. Argentina, China, 
Colombia, Ecuador, India, Mexico, the Philippines and Sri Lanka reported on 
nation-wide programmes with extensive popular participation. 
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The role of the private sector is also the focus of activities. Malaysia, 
India and the Philippines have developed special policy initiatives as part of 
their IYSH programmes to stimulate private sector involvement. For example in 
Malaysia the Special Low Cost Housing Programme aims to promote the construction 
of 80,000 low-cost houses through incentives to the private sector. In the Indian 
state of Kerala the entire rural housing programme is being implemented through 


partnerships with the government and non-governmental organizations. 
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Many developed countries have programmes for the Year. In several instances 
these focus on co-operation with developing countries, as in the case of Finland 
and the U.S.A.. Finland has developed a shelter strategy model together with the 
United Nations Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat). The model aims at helping 
countries take stock of available resources and develop a shelter strategy that 
matches the affordable with the desirable. The United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID) is assisting a number of countries with shelter pro- 
jects, financial schemes and the development of new shelter strategies. Other 
countries have taken the IYSH as an opportunity to review their bilateral assis- 
tance policy in the field of shelter. The Netherlands is one such example. A 
critical look is also being taken at domestic shelter conditions in the developed 
countries. Finland has centred a major part of its programme on domestic shel- 
ter conditions, Greece is dealing with illegal construction issues and Italy is 
Making a housing review. Activities also cover information programmes on shelter 
conditions in the third world. 


1 ing Sins tional befor gieeional acts 


Although shelter is an issue that must be addressed at the national level, 
donor agencies, United Nations organizations and other international bodies are 
providing support. Many of these have taken the Year as an opportunity to review 
their programmes. For example the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) held a special meeting of its Development Assistance Committee 
in October 1986, to discuss urbanization and donor strategies. United Nations 
agencies are undertaking special studies and reviewing their programmes. Such 
studies, together with the conclusions that can be drawn from national action, 
will supply the basis for discussion and decisions on how the shelter issue should 
be approached in the long run. 


Towards a better future 


The commitment and action that the IYSH has led to will, have to be sustained 
for alongtime. The shelter issue and all the problems of economic and social 
development to which it is related exist on an enormous scale. The hundreds of 
Millions of poor and disadvantaged are a target group of staggering proportions 
that continues to grow. All the action for the IYSH will now have to find its way 
into national policies and programmes. Only when the importance of the shelter 
issue is recognized at the national level, and sufficient resources are allocated, 
will it be possible to find sustainable solutions. The third phase of the pro- 
gramme for the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless is aimed exactly at 
this. It is a period in which all the experience gained upto 1987 must be used to 
achieve the ultimate goal of the Year: Improved shelter and services for all by 
the year 2000. 


United Nations Centre for Human Settlements 
(Habitat) 

P.O. BOX 30030 

Nairobi 

Kenya 
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Watercolour by Dominican painter Rafael Amable 
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A time for thought and action. 
A time for research and training 
A time for networking. 

A time for sheltering women 


As our contribution to IYSH, INSTRAW, a re- 
search institute devoted to women in development, 
would like to point some directions for individual 
and collective exploration. 


A time for thought and action 


Every day and every night, in squatter settle- 
ments, in refugee camps and urban ghettoes, women 
and their families live and the in squalor and filth, 
lacking basic housing facilities, with drastic con- 
sequences for their health, nutrition, education and 
employment. For all these reasons, shelter is a basic 
component of development —yet one often over- 
looked, where little funds are allocated. Notwith- 
standing, applying resources to building and con- 
struction, specially when using local materials and 
techniques, is a boost to the economy. One major 
task during the IYSH entails raising the awareness 
of national authorities and development officials 
that investing in shelter improves not only the well- 
being of the people, but the state of the economy 
as well. 


A time for research and training 


Systematic and accurate appraisals of the hous- 
ing needs of women are hampered by the shortage 
ef precise, easily available, sex-specific data, par- 
ticularly in such areas as employment, migration, 
household headship and civil status, among others. 
Generating improved statistics and indicators for 
women has been one of INSTRAW’s major concerns 
since its inception: without these data, planning 
and programming cannot adequately cover women’s 


needs or take their contribution into account. This 
is relevant for all areas of social and economic life, 
and rather obvious in the case of homeless women. 
For, how can you fulfill housing needs if you 
cannot assess the extent of the problem? 

Training, at the formal and informal levels, 
should be used to heighten awareness of these 
issues. Schools can ask students to write short 
essays. Non-governmental organizations can mount 
campaigns on behalf of homeless women. Develop- 
ment officials and politicians should be sensitized 
to the specific needs and requirements of women 
and their children. All national and international 
policy actors must be mobilized in this effort. 


A time for networking 


How can the issue of homeles women, as a 
distinct policy domain, be placed in the national 
political agenda? And why should it be? Are the 
housing needs of women different from those of 
men, is it mainly a problem of women’s difficult 
access to shelter, or is there a complex web of social 
and economic issues determining that there is, quite 
simply, less shelter for women? Collective efforts 
can bring the issue of homeless women to the lime- 
light and thus secure prompt action, as demanded 
in the Nairobi Forward-looking Strategies: “‘Wom- 
en and women’s groups should be participants in 
and equal beneficiaries of housing and infrastructure 
construction projects. (210)”. 


And the time is now 


We hope that individuals, organizations and 
governments will find the IYSH is a time for 
thought and action, a time for research and training, 
for networking. A time for sheltering women: 
Because decent shelter is a woman’s right. 


UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN (INSTRAW) 


César N. Penson 102-A, P.O. Box 21747, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 
Tel. (809) 685-2111, Telex 326-4280 WRA SD. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION ORGANISATION MONDIALE DE LA SANTE 


International Year of Shelter for the homeless (IYSH) 


SHELTER AND HEALTH 


Current and projected patterns of growth of urban populations and the 
proliferation of urban slums and squatter settlements present a challenge 
to public health. Urban populations of same developing countries are 
growing at an annual rate of 5 to 7 per cent as a result of high birth 
rates and continuing rural to urban migration. By the year 2000, 
approximately half of the world's population will live in urban areas. 
The poor comprise the majority of urban populations in developing 
countries, and their needs for housing and community services often 
outstrip the resources that governments can allocate for this purpose, 
In essence, more and more of these urban poor are slipping beyond 

the reach of governmental support and must provide their own housing 
and community arrangements. At the same time, conditions of employment, 
housing and community facilities in rural areas are such that it is 
impossible to compete with the cities. Grossly insufficient and 
substandard shelter is one result of these important demographic and 
economic trends, causing a severe and pervasive impact on health, 
particularly in developing countries. 


Urbanization is increasing with such speed that it is often 
unplanned and chaotic. Immigrants to urban areas resort to occupying 
land on the periphery of towns where they establish squatter settlements. 
It is estimated that approximately one quarter of the world's 
population does not have adequate shelter and lives in extremely 
unsanitary and unhealthy conditions. Approximately 100 million people 
have no shelter whatsoever. The health impact of this situation is a 
real cause for concern. It is reflected in the infant mortality rates 
in developing countries, estimated to be about 15 million every year. 
Fifty per cent of all deaths in these countries are of children under 
the age of five years. Most of these deaths could be prevented if 
standards of environmental hygiene were improved. While many children 
die, many others samehow survive although adverse living conditions 
are likely to have permanently damaged their chances of normal growth 
and development. 
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Living conditions in low-income settlements 


The majority of the urban poor live in low quality, over-—crowded, 
self-made shelter, often only marginally served by public utilities. 
Such settlements often lack an adequate water supply suitable for drinking 
and for maintaining personal cleanliness. There are usually no facilities 
for the removal or disposal of wastes so that it is cammon to see rotting 
garbage, human faeces and, inevitably, insect and rodent infestation. 
Residents have minimal access to educational, health, and hygienic food 
market facilities, The poor who occupy these cammunities often suffer 
greater exposure to dust, odours, chemical and noise pollution and the 
nature of their dwellings makes them less able to cope with these hazards. 
Residents, too, may unwittingly contribute to disease through traditional 
practices of food preparation, waste disposal, personal hygiene habits, 
etc., which were permitted in their former rural environment but are not 
acceptable in the city. Finally, it should be recognized that poor 
people are often less resistant to disease because of malnutrition and 
under-nourishment. 


Basic considerations for improving shelter 


Adequate shelter which provides protection against the elements 
and serves as a focus of family life, is a basic human need. From the 
viewpoint of health, the following are some of the major considerations 
that should be taken into account in the planning and development of 
shelter and neighbourhoods. 


(1) Structure of the shelter. Makeshift structures almost 
invariably lack design, materials and equipment to modify extremes of 
heat and cold. Such structures are also highly vulnerable to hazards 
of nature (earthquakes, floods, hurricanes) and lack insulation against 
noise and intrusion of dust, insects and rodents. The incidence of 
accidents, especially fires, is notably higher in such structures. 

In developing countries, it is estimated that less than 10 per cent 
of dwellings are designed by an architect or built by a professional 
builder. 


(2) Water supply. Many of the diseases that are rampant in 
developing countries can be linked to the lack of a safe water supply. 
In fact, many health experts believe that the provision of a safe, 
sufficient and convenient water supply is the most important single 
activity that would have an impact on the health of both rural and 
urban populations. At the end of 1985, WHO estimated that 23 per cent 
of urban populations and 64 per cent of rural populations lacked access to 
safe and adequate water supplies. 


(3) Sanitation facilities. Human excreta is the principal source 
of the pathogenic organisms that are the cause of many cammunicable 
diseases, particularly infections of the intestinal tract. In .some 
countries, diarrhoeal diseases may account for as much as a third of 
all infant deaths. At the end of 1985, WHO estimated that 40 per cent 
of urban dwellers and 84 per cent of rural dwellers lacked access to 
appropriate sanitation. Inadequate disposal of solid wastes creates 
additional environmental hazards such as odours, air pollution from 
open burning, and infestation by insects and rodents. 
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(4) Psychosocial factors. Mental health and social wellbeing 
are seriously jeopardized in low-incame settlements due to factors such 
as stress associated with unemployment, noise, lack of privacy, insecurity 
of tenure etc. 


WHO contribution to the IYSH 


Technical Discussions during the 39th World Health Assembly 
in 1986, two regional meetings on health and habitat, and an 
inter-regional consultation on ''Housing - The Implications for Health", 
all focussed on environmental health aspects of housing and urban planning, 
as well as assistance in the preparation of a series of case studies of 
national experiences with regard to "health and habitat". 


There are Several WHO programmes whose activities directly or 
indirectly relate to habitat and health. These range from community 
water supply and sanitation to vector biology control and organization 
of health systems based on primary health care. A good deal is known 
about the relationship between housing and health, However, it is 
evident that this information in many respects is not being applied. 
The challenge for the years ahead is how best to include health 
considerations in plans and programmes for development of housing and 
related community facilities and services. This challenge has led, 
in part, to the establishment of a new WHO Programme on Environmental 
Health in Rural and Urban Development and Housing. One of the functions 
of this programme is to serve as a channel for the dissemination of 
relevant health information to the development and habitat sectors. 
Primary health care will play an important role in developing 
self-reliant action in housing and health issues on the part of 
individuals, families and community groups by serving as the means to 
deliver health-promoting information to the people. 


IMPROVED HOUSING CONTROLS CHAGAS’ DISEASE IN BRAZIL 


. Chagas’ disease causes damage to the heart, digestive and nervous systems, 
which may be fatal. ‘It is caused by a microscopic parasite transmitted by the 
«kissing bug» (Rhodnius, for example), which lives and breeds in cracks in the 
walls of mud or wooden houses. An estimated 16-18 million persons in Latin 
America are infected, although not all of these show the disease, which may 
take years to develop. 


The disease can be controlled by spraying the houses with insecticide to kill 
the bugs. However, the spraying is costly and must be repeated regularly. A 
better method is to build housing with walls of materials that do not crack, and 
to improve existing housing using a new plastic paint which contains insecticide. 
This special white paint 


@ seals cracks in walls, preventing bugs from hiding and breeding in them 
@ kills bugs directly 
@ improves the appearance of the dwelling 


For these reasons people like the paint. In one town in Brazil, 97% of houses 
were bug-free 15 months after painting (see A, below) compared to 60% of 
houses that had only been sprayed with insecticide (B). 


Source: World Health Organization (Trypanosomiasis unit), Geneva. 
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UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees cares for 11 million refugees around 
the world, by providing them with international 
protection, and by assisting them towards durable 
solutions to their plight. In emergency situations 
refugees need immediate access to food, water, 
shelter, clothing and medical care. Thereafter, 
these essentials must still be provided until the 
refugees are in a position to meet their needs 
from their own resources. 


For refugees who have fled from their country, 
leaving behind their homes, their possessions, 
sometimes their family and often their friends, 
shelter becomes more than just a physical protec- 
tion from the elements: it assumes a greater 
significance as a space, a home, which belongs 
to them even though they have lost all else. Wher- 
ever possible, refugees are encouraged to partic- 
ipate in the construction of their own shelter from 
local materials but in emergency situations UNHCR 
may provide either the materials for construction 
or the shelters themselves. In refugee situations 
UNHCR is the world’s single largest provider of 
shelter. 


Shelter is only one of the factors which must 
be taken into account when assistance to refugees 
is planned. Suitable sites must be identified, infra- 
structures both social and technical, developed, 
and provision made for self-help projects. 
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Shelter requirements differ in emergency and 
long-term situations, in rural and urban areas, in 
varying geographical conditions. However, certain 
factors determining the provision of shelter are 
common throughout the world: 


1. Shelter may be either temporary or durable 
depending on the different stages or phases in 
the circumstances of the refugees. 


2. The type of shelter to be developed must 
conform to the policies of the host government. 


3. Shelter must give the refugees a sense of 
security and emotional well-being. 


4. Refugees should participate in building their 
own shelter with available local materials. 


5. In rural areas, shelter sites should be select- 
ed to take advantage of favourable geographical 
conditions: in urban areas the place of shelter 
depends on the availability of adequate accom- 
modation at a reasonable rent. 


Whether refugees return home, stay in their 
country of first asylum, or are resettled elsewhere, 
they need help and this help includes the provision 
of shelter. 


However, refugees, like everyone else, want 
more than shelter. They want somewhere to call 


home. 
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United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


UNRWA Photo Set for IYSH 
(International Year of Shelter for the Homeless 1987) 


Housin Palestine refu ees 


Providing shelter for hundreds of thousands of homeless Palestine 
refugees has been a significant achievement of UNRWA, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. But much 
work remains to be done, work that UNRWA -- because of a tight budget and 
other commitments -- hasn't the resources to perform. And other factors are 
creating a veritable housing crisis in parts of UNRWA' s area of operations. 


UNRWA was mandated by the UN General Assembly in 1949 as a short-term 
relief agency which would feed and clothe the Arab refugees of the war 
surrounding the creation of Israel while a solution to the Palestine problem 
was negotiated. As it became clear that an early solution was not in sight, 
UNRWA replaced the tents in the Palestine refugee camps with more durable 
shelters, and changed its emphasis to the longer-term needs of a dispossessed 
population. By 1986, 89% of UNRWA's budget was being devoted to education and 
health services; relief today goes to only 110,000 of the 2.1 million 
refugees. 


Conditions in the 61 UNRWA-built camps have improved considerably over 
the past 36 years, and the camps have taken on the appearance of the towns 
and villages they abut in Jordan, Lebanon, the Syrian Arab Republic, the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. Most houses now have electricity and private latrines 
and over half have running water; UNRWA sanitation workers and UNRWA-assisted 
self-help projects keep the camps clean and are paving over the narrow dirt 
roads between the cement-block and prefabricated dwellings. 


But life in the camps remains hard. Although two-thirds of the registered 
refugee population lives outside the camps, the camps are crowded. Most 
refugee homes are small, barren and cramped -- 10 x 10 metre houses intended 
for families of three to five now routinely house eleven or twelve. More 
serious problems threaten people in Lebanon, where the endless cycle of 
violence repeatedly ravages refugee camps, and the Gaza Strip, where 
overcrowding and economic recession are creating a housing and a human crisis. 


In Lebanon, UNRWA has provided assistance to refugees whose houses have 
been bombarded. In the year following the Israeli invasion, $8 million was 
spent to help 13,256 refugee families repair their war-damaged homes; on a 
smaller scale, this has been repeated each year since. 


No easy solution is seen to the profound problems of the Gaza Strip, with 
its population density of 1,400 per km2 (3,600 per square mile) and a 
miasma of hopelessness springing from an economic stagnation without 
foreseeable end. In his latest report to the UN General Assembly, UNRWA 
Commissioner General Giorgio Giacomell1 has stressed the seriousness of the 
situation in Gaza, urging the international community to look into it. 


UNRWA does what it can to help the Palestine refugees improve living 
conditions, but -- as in all its other programmes -- these efforts are 
hampered by lack of funds. Over the past year, UNRWA could afford to help 
only 323 hardship families repair their homes. 
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After the Arab-Israel war of 1948, hundreds of thousands of Arabs fled their 
homes. They took refuge in caves, abandoned buildings and impromptu camps. 
UN-administered camps such as Nahr-el-Bared and the converted army barracks 
at Mieh Mieh eventually provided shelter for many refugees. The renewed 
Arab-Israeli hostilities in 1967 created new refugees and displaced some 
Palestinians for a second time. Below, scenes from Jaramana and ODera's 
emergency camps in the Syrian Arab Republic in 1970. 


As hopes for an early solution to the Palestine refugee problem waned, UNRWA 
replaced tents in the camps with pre-fabricated shelters. Above, Marka camp 
(Jordan) in the 1950s; below, the same camp today. 
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Makeshift housing at Khan Younis camp in the Gaza Strip forms the background 
to this Palestine refugee child's life. 


Note: Photos may be reproduced without UNRWA Headquarters (Vienna) 
permission. Please credit UNRWA. Vienna International Centre 
Prints of photos may be ordered by P.0. Box 700 
quoting the numbers next to them. 1400 Vienna -- Austria 


Camp life today: 

The street in Baqa'a camp, 
Jordan (7) was paved 

by the refugees themselves 
with help from UNRWA. 
Programmes such as this 

have helped create a 

cleaner, healthier environment. 


The camps in the Gaza Strip, 

such as Beach camp (8), are the 
scene of a severe housing crisis. 
UNRWA Commissioner-General 
Giorgio Giacomelli has called 
upon the international community 
to address the problems of this 
troubled region. 


The two-room house in Sbeineh 
camp,in the Syrian Arab Republic 
(9), 1S not luxurious, 

but not untypical either. 


Fighting in Lebanon in the past 12 years has taken a heavy toll in refugee lives 
and livelihoods. More recently, the Israeli invasion of 1982 and the continuing 
factional strife have rendered many refugees homeless again. Ein el-Hilweh camp 
after the Israeli invasion (10), and Shatila (Beirut) in 1985 (11). 
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Refugees restore their homes in Ein el-Hilweh with cash grants provided by 
UNRWA's relief programme. 
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ZIMBABWEAN WOMEN BUILD HOMES AND SELF-RELIANCE 


"I had been lodging in one room with my six children. The 
room was not only our bedroom but our kitchen and 
bathroom. It was terrible. My relatives did not want 
anything to do with us because they felt that we would be 
a burden. «+. But now I have my own six-room house, with 
electricity and a flush toilet -- and they do not avoid us 
any more. They give us respect." 


Mrs. Vaginia Churugwi 
Kwekwe, Zimbabwe 


Mrs. Churugwi built her family's own home at low cost, one of several 
Zimbabwean women to do so. 


Like many of her countrywomen, Mr. Churugwi is a head of household. 
Widowed in 1975, she fends for herself and her six children from her meager 
earnings as a market vendor and dressmaker. Until recently she had little 
hope of ever improving her family's living environment. 


The chance to change this came from a low-cost housing project undertaken 
by the Zimbabwean Government with support from the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the United Nations Centre for Human Settlements 
(UNCHS/HABITAT). 


Mrs. Mercy Gave, married with four children, got the same chance. She is 
also proud of her new home, constructed within two months. She built it after 
some instruction from her bricklayer husband, Victor, while he was away on 
contract work. 


"I have been married for 12 years and this will be the first time I have 
had an opportunity to live as a family with my husband and children," says 
Mrs. Gave. "Sometimes we would sacrifice and not eat so that we had enough 
money to build, but it was worthwhile. We have our own home now. I am glad 


the UN housing project gave me a chance to show my strength and determination." 


Targeting the poor 


Low-income housing was especially scarce when Zimbabwe gained 
independence in 1980. Urban migration and a population growth rate of over 
three per cent a year meant that 13,000 new houses would be needed annually to 
provide adequate shelter to all citizens by the year 2000, according to 
Government calculations. 


UNDP/UNCHS assistance for low-cost housing started immediately after 
independence. New standards were set for community infrastructure and 
sanitation planning. A new financing mechanism was introduced, providing 
suiall loans geared to the savings capacity of low-income households. A large 
role was assigned to self-help construction procedures. 


To test the new measures, Kwekwe, a medium size town, and Gutu, a rural 
growth point, were chosen in 1982 as pilot areas. At both sites people with 
below-average incomes -- between Z$50 and Z$150 a month* -- were to 
participate. 


At Kwekwe 1,045 serviced housing units are now being built using the new 
techniques; at Gutu, 199. Joint public and private sector financi:g has aided 
their construction. Public funds, through a Z$2.6 million grant from the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), cover capital 
costs for land and infrastructure development. The Beverly Building Society 
provides an equal amount for the purchase of building materials. One of 
Zimbabwe's three largest such institutions, the Society previously financed 
mainly middle and high income housing. 


Small loans of up to Z$3,000 are offered to individuals, based on the 
assumption that they can spend up to 25 per cent of their incomes on housing. 
Monthly repayments, ranging from Z$15 to Z$40, begin six months following the 
completion of a core house. 


New chance for women 


In Gutu over 40 per cent of the beneficiaries are female heads of 
households; in Kwekwe, 26 per cent. 


The soft loan terms have opened the flood gates to a great number of 
poorer women, most of whom earn low incomes working in the informal sector. 
Lacking the necessary collateral or title deeds to obtain loans from building 
societies, these women believed home ownership was beyond the realm of 
possibility. 


Women can now own homes under a series of progressive new laws for their 
emancipation. Land or dwellings no longer need to be registered in the name 
of a husband, son or other male relative. 


According to Mr. Fishoo Tembo, UNDP/UNCHS site co-ordinator at Gutu, 
there was no discrimination for or against women in the selection of 
participants. ''Our main and most important conditions for eligibility 
included the applicant being a head of a household, having no other house in 
Zimbabwe, and being on the local authority's housing waiting list for at least 
a year,"' he says. "A down payment of Z$50 as stand deposit was also required." 


* Z$1.00 = US$1.70 
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Typical of the beneficiaries in Gutu is Emily Dzikera. Unmarried with 
seven children, she is employed as an assistant cook in a local hotel. 


"T and my children had been forced to Live with our relatives, wandering 
from one home to the other in a very insecure existence," she says. "This 
caused tension and many arguments between us." 


Now living in her own house, for the first time Ms. Dzikera has 
electricity and modern toilet facilities. She especially values the electric 
hot plate used to prepare family meals: 'It saves so much time and energy 
after a hard day's work not having to go out looking for wood, which with each 
day is getting more difficult to find." 


Determined that nothing will make her lose her home, Ms. Dzikera normally 
pays back up to Z2$50 a month, even though her monthly repayments are fixed at 
2.$28. 


Modes of construction 


Participants can build their houses in one of three ways, to suit their 
income levels, savings, skills and time: aided self-help, housing 
co-operatives or building brigades. Most popular among women is aided self 
help. It costs the least but requires the highest degree of self-reliance. 


Participants also benefit from weekend workshops focusing on community 
participation, house designs, construction methods, building material stores, 
and administrative structure. These include films, other audio-visual aids 
and pamphlets in Shona, the local language. 


According to Mr. Tembo, women have been very enthusiastic in these 
workshops. Many mastered the home-building techniques faster than men. A 
woman mobilized and led the first housing co-operative in Gutu, comprised of 1 
male and 13 female heads of household. Tt is called 'Masimba Evanhu" -- the 
people's strength. 


"Many people were very sure that women trying to work together without 
the supervision of men would not achieve much and their progress would be 
slow,'' says co-op member Mrs. Philipa Chidumba, a market vendor with five 
children. "But I think that by our efforts and the genuine good spirit that 
exists between the co-operative members, we have proved them wrong." 


Four basic house plans, which can be changed to the particular 


requirements of each family, are available. A core house is built and then 
rooms may be added as finances and time permit. 
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The houses in the Gutu complex, brightly coloured and well landscaped, 
make up a distinct community which inhabitants call "Dzimba dze UN" -- the 
United Nations houses. 


"There is a healthy, competitive, keep-up-with-the-Joneses syndrome that 
pervades the housing complex, guaranteeing that standards are kept at the 
optimum," says Mr. Tembo. 


In the Kwekwe urban area, Mr. Cosmas Marere, Deputy Development Officer, 
agrees that the greatest energy input has come from women participants. 


“Even married women put more effort into the actual construction of their 
homes than their spouses as many were left alone with their children at home 
during the day when their husbands were at work," he explains. "You can 
actually see a woman's confidence grow when she has her own home, particularly 
if she has children." 


In many instances participants’ enthusiasm left the central stores bereft 
of a single brick. "The demand was so dramatic that it created a situation 
where the stores had to be opened seven days a week," according to Mr. Marere. 


Perhaps the sentiments of the Kwekwe project residents are best summed up 
by the names they have given their streets: Tinotenda (we are grateful); 


Cheziya (what I have sweated for) Crescent; and Rusununguko (freedom) Crescent. 


The Government is now extending the successful low-cost housing 
techniques to other parts of Zimbabwe. 
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A RESCUE PLAN FOR THIRD WORLD SLUMS 


By the year 2000 -- just over a decade from now -- most of the 
major Third World cities may find themselves virtually swamped by 
expanding slums of ramshackle huts and rural migrants unless the 
authorities initiate immediate measures to tackle the problem of 
urban housing, according to a recent study! by the International Labour Office. 

Compared with about 972 million urban inhabitants in 1980, the 
cities of the developing countries across the world would have some 
2,116 million people by the turn of the century if present migratory 
and growth trends continue. The majority will be living in squatter 
settlements with no modern facilities or basic amenities. 

These "cities" could provide fertile breeding ground for crime, 
social unrest and economic misery. The only way to forestall such a 
disaster is to start now -- by intelligent planning and effective 
income-generating programmes == to transform existing slums into 
decent neighbourhoods and make it possible for the inhabitants to 
afford such appropriate housing, says S.V. Sethuraman, author of the 
ILO study. 

There are 70 major cities in the Third World with sizeable 
squatter settlements. In 16 of these cities 21 to 30 per cent of the 
population live in slums while in 12 cities the figure is above 
61 per cent. It has been estimated that US$116 billion” is needed 
to provide these slum households with basic amenities by the year 
2000. 

Most urban slums represent vast reservoirs of underutilised 
manpower. In fact, the levels of unemployment in the city slums are 


far higher than the national average in most countries. 


escape route —- 2 


It is not beyond the capacity of the developing countries, even 
with their limited resources, to clean up these urban eyesores, the 
study says. What is required is a careful husbanding of available 
resources and their intelligent utilisation. Shelters with basic 
amenities for the hundreds of millions who live in these slums can 
be provided if the unemployed and underemployed among the settlers 
build,.their own homes. Tapping their labour would reduce the costs 
and at the same time could contribute to the easing of a major 
sociological problem in the urban centres of the Third World. 

The idea of using construction to stimulate development is not 
new. It was tried out, with some success, in Colombia during the 
1970s. In the context of housing for the urban poor, says the study, 
it is not clear whether a strategy to augment and improve shelter 
and related services can also simultaneously contribute to the 
employment and income of the poor. 

Experience of some developing countries does give room for 
optimism, however. An analysis of the low-cost housing in Ghana 
suggests that 30 per cent of the cost of such houses was for labour 
used directly in the construction with an additional 11 per cent for 
labour used indirectly in the production and distribution of 
construction materials. Each housing unit, the analysis’ showed, 
required a total of 17.4 man-months of labour. 

This estimate was for "formal" housing -= with all the 
amenities such as plumbing and kitchens -- requiring a certain share 
of skilled labour. In the case of basic housing units for the poor, 
the share of skilled labour may be- proportionately less. 
Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that letting the slum 
dwellers build their own houses would not only generate employment 
for themselves but also contribute to the upgrading of whatever 


skills they may possess. 


escape route - 3 


If the estimated US$116 billion is anywhere near the accurate 
cost of providing basic housing units for all the slum dwellers 
across the developing world, and if the inhabitants of these 
settlements are put to work on building their homes, their share of 
the total investment, in terms of wages, may range from $23 billion 
to $39 billion. To this should be added the employment generated 
indirectly through production and distribution of construction 
materials, which could bring the overall total wage income to 
between $35 billion and $60 billion in 1975 prices. Depending on the 


prevailing wage rates, this means that up to 120 million man-years 


of work can be generated through this scheme. 

But, as the study notes, the scheme poses a_ formidable 
challenge to the planners in the developing countries. First, there 
is the need to mobilise $116 billion. Equally important is the need 
to stimulate adequate demand for the housing units particularly from 
the poorest sections of the residents. 

Clearly, any programmes designed to solve the low-income 
housing shortage in the urban areas will not only require public 
funding but an element of subsidy as well. But considering the 
magnitude of investment involved, it is equally clear that no public 
authority will be inclined to scrape up the required resources 
without some guarantee of a return on such investment. This will 
necessitate an adequate income-earning capacity on the part of the 
slum inhabitants, 20 per cent of whom are estimated to be too poor 
to benefit from any housing programme. 

Provision of housing and related services should contribute to 
higher employment and incomes for the poor. Perhaps under half of 
the resulting income from labour would go to individuals in informal 
sector occupations like plumbing and electrical services, carpentry 


and masonry. The rest would probably go to labour engaged in the 


escape route - 4 


production and distribution of construction materials, still in the 
informal sector domain. However, such increases in employment, says 
the study, are unlikely to occur unless deliberate efforts are made 
to involve the low-paid skilled and unskilled labour. 

If the Third World nations are to solve the urban housing 
problem, they will have to take bold new measures, even if such 
measures involve fiscal risks. The problem of urban housing for the 
poor is likely to get worse in the years to come unless the issue is 


tackled now. 


TBasic needs and the informal sector: The case of low-income 


housing in developing countries, by S.V. Sethuraman, ILO, Geneva. 


2The figure is based on 1975 prices. The investment by region 
would be: Latin America and the Caribbean, $62 billion; Europe, 
Middle East and North Africa, $11 billion; Eastern Africa, 
$6 billion; Western Africa, $4 billion; South Asia, $25 billion; 
East Asia and Pacific, $8 billion. 


Local communities can improve thetr infrastructure and services (photo credit must be given: Mark Edwards/ 
UNCHS 


Les collectivités locales sont a méme daméliorer les infrastructures et services dont elles disposent (mention 
du photographe obligatoire: Mark Edwards/CNUEH) 


Las comunidades locales pueden mejorar su infraestructura y sus servicios (mencion obligatoria: foto de 
Mark Edwards/CNUAH) 
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Locally produced building materials are suitable for shelter construction (photo credit must be given: Mark 
Edwards/UNCHS) 


Les matériaux de construction produits localement se prétent a la construction de logements (mention du 
photographe obligatotre: Mark Edwards/CNUEH) 


Los materiales locales son aptos para la construccion de viviendas (mencion obligatoria: foto de Mark 
Edwards/CNUAH) 
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Even with minimal resources, people work bard to improve their shelter (photo credit must be given: Mark 
Edwards/UNCHS) 


Méme avec les moyens les plus rudimentaires, les populations travaillent avec énergie pour améliorer leur 
logement (mention du photographe obligatotre: Mark Edwards/CNUEH) 


Incluso con minimos recursos, los pobladores se esfuerzan por mejorar sus viviendas (mencion obligatoria: 
foto de Mark Edwards/CNUAR) 
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Even with minimal resources, people work hard to improve their shelter (photo credit must be given: Mark 
Edwards/UNCHS) 


Méme avec les moyens les plus rudimentaires, les populations travaillent avec énergie pour améliorer leur 
logement (mention du photographe obligatowe: Mark Edwards/CNUEH) 


Incluso con minimos recursos, los pobladores se esfuerzan por mejorar sus viviendas (mencion obligatoria: 
foto de Mark Edwards/CNUAR) 
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Make-shift shelter in the shadow of luxury housing (photo credit must be given: Mark Edwards/UNCHS) 


Des habitations de fortune se dressent devant une maison luxueuse (mention du photographe obligatoire: 


Mark Edwards/CNUEH) 
Viviendas improvisadas con un telon de fondo de viviendas de lujo (mencion obligatoria: foto de Mark 
Edwards/CNUAH) 
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